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PREFATORY NOTE. 



I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness in the preparation of 
this article to my teachers, Prof. O. H. Toy, LL.D., and Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, Ph.D., of Harvard University. While they are not responsible 
for the views expressed, or for any imperfections the work may con- 
tain, they have both aided me very materially with many valuable 
suggestions. Especially am I indebted to Prof. Lyon for the great 
assistance rendered me in preparing the Assyrian transliterations and 
translations. a. a. b. 

The word Tiamat* is an Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew 
Dir?fl,t and is in Assyrian the name both of the personified 
sea and of a female mythical sea-monster. 



* Since this article was written, Dr. Jensen of Strasburg has pub- 
lished his volume, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier. This whole article, 
except the transliterations and translations of tablets iv. and v., was 
written before seeing his work, and independently of it. In the trans- 
lation of these tablets I am indebted to him for some suggestions, which 
are acknowledged in the notes. 

f Although tamtu — fin amtu is the more apparent Ass3 r rian equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew Dl'nfl , yet the use of tiamat in the sense of tamtu in 
the following passages indicates that tamtu and tiamat have at the root 
the same meaning. In V. R. 2. 58 and Lyon's Assyrian Manual 21. 8 we 
have m Ya-hi-mil-ki apal-su sa ma-ti-ma ti-amat la i-bi-ra ' Yahimilki 
his son, who had never crossed the sea.' In the first Creation Tablet, 
1. 4, the primal sea is called mu-um-mu ti-amat. So Lyon's Sargon- 
texte, p. 23, 1. 25 sq^. (also Winckler's Keilsehrifttexte Sargons, p. 43, 
1. 25) : U-ma-am sadi u ti-amat ina a-ban sadi zate-ri ina niklat Nin-id- 
gal u-si-pis-ma ' assemblages of animals of the mountain and the sea 
I made of the stone of the lofty mountain by the skill of Ea.' Again, 

vol. xv. 1 
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Our sources of information regarding the conceptions of her 
are three : viz., Damascius, Berosos, and the Babylonian ac- 
count of the Creation. 

Damascius, a pagan philosopher who nourished in the early 
part of the 6th Cent. A. D., in his work entitled 'Anopiae xal 
M>est<; Ttepi r&v rtpdyccov ap%&v, Cap. 125, says : 

" But of the Barbarians the Babylonians seem to pass by in 
silence one origin of all things, and to hold that there were two, 
TavSi and 'Anaaoov, making 'AnaGoov the husband of TavBe, 
and calling her the mother of the gods, from whom an only-be- 
gotten son, Mwv/aiS, was born ; him I regard as the visible uni- 
verse, generated from the two principles. From these same 
another generation came forth, Aa^r/ and Aa^oi. Then also from 
these same a third, viz. KiGGotpr) and 'Aaawpoi, from whom 
are born three, 'AvoS a,n&"I\Airos and ' AoS$ and from 'Ao? and 
Aavxr/ a son Bffh.os was born, who they say was a demiurge." 

This information Damascius, who was banished by Justinian 
to Persia in 529 A. D., doubtless obtained at nearly first hand 
from the Babylonians themselves. 

The points of accord between this extract from Damascius 
and the Babylonian Creation Tablets are, as we shall see, 
numerous and interesting. We can, however, only stop here 
to note that according to Damascius the Babylonians believed 
in a female generative principle, from which all things, even 
the gods themselves, were produced, and that her name was 
Tauv-i. This word TaoM * is undoubtedly equivalent to the 
Babylonian- Assyrian Tiamat. 

Our second source of information is Berosos, a priest in the 
temple of Bel at Babylon in the days of Alexander the Great, 
who wrote a history of his country in Greek, drawing his inf or- 



I. R. 56, Col. vi. 45 : Ki-ma i-bir ti-a-am-ti ' like the passage of the sea.' 
And lastly, I. B. 59, Col. ii. 15 : IStu ti-a-am-ti l-li-ti a-di ti-a-am-ti Sa- 
ap-li-ti ' from the upper sea unto the lower sea.' 

Tiamat and tamtu, then, seem both to be from the stem DPin , the 
stem of Dl'nn • Apparently the meaning was originally the same, but 
in use they were differentiated, tamtu being used for the ordinary sea, 
and tiamat for the primeval sea and then for the dragon which person- 
ified it. They each retain so much of the root- meaning, however, that 
tiamat is not infrequently used for tamtu. 

* Tav&£ is really a transliteration into Greek, not of Tiamat itself but 
of its synonym tamtu (Lenormant first pointed out this fact, Berose, 
p. 86). The m in Assyrian was often pronounced v (see Delitzsch's 
Assyrian Grammar, § 44), and its nearest equivalent in Greek would be 
v. The # represents the Semitic fricative t. The nSOIJD letters seem 
to have been fricative between two vowels in Assyrian, as in Hebrew 
and Aramaic (see Delitzsch's Assyr. Oram. , § 43). The u of tamtu is the 
ending, represented in Tav&i by s. In classic Greek it would have been 
the usual fern, ending v. 
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mation, no doubt, largely from the archives of the temple in 
which he exercised his priesthood. His work, unfortunately, is 
lost, and we know it only through fragments preserved by 
other historians. The fragments which are of especial interest 
to us are found in the history of Alexander Polyhistor, a native 
of Ephesus or Phrygia, who was taken prisoner in the war of 
Sulla and sold to Cornelius Lentulus, and became pedagogue to 
his children. Polyhistor wrote descriptions of the geography 
and history of the different countries, in forty-two books. In 
his description of Babylonia he quotes Berosos as follows (cf. 
Cory's Ancient Fragments, p. 23) : 

"There was a time in which there existed nothing but dark- 
ness, and an abyss of waters, wherein resided most hideous beings, 
who were produced of a two-fold (?) principle. There appeared 
men, some of whom were furnished with two wings, others with 
four, and with two faces. They had one body but two heads, 
the one of a man the other of a woman, and likewise in their sev- 
eral organs they were both male and female. Other human fig- 
ures were to be seen with the legs and horns of goats ; some had 
horses' feet, while others united the hind-quarters of a horse 
with the body of a man, resembling in shape the hippo-centaurs. 
Bulls, likewise, were bred there with the heads of men, and dogs 
with fourfold bodies terminated in their extremities with the 
tails of fishes ; horses, also, with the heads of dogs ; men, too, 
and other animals with the heads and bodies of horses and the 
tails of fishes. In short, there were creatures in which were com- 
bined the limbs of animals of every species. In addition to these, 
fishes, reptile^, serpents, with other monstrous animals which as- 
sume each other's shape and countenance. Of all which were 
preserved delineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon. The 
person who presided over them was a woman, Omoroca,* which 
in the Chaldean language is OaXdrB, in Greek $a\a6ffa, 
the sea, but which might equally be interpreted the moon. All 
things being in this situation, Belus came and cut the woman 
asunder ; and from one half of her he formed the earth and from 
the other half the heavens, and at the same time destroyed the 
animals within her. All this, he says, was an allegorical descrip- 
tion of nature." 

In this extract we have an undoubted description of Tiamat, 
her name appearing here as dcddrd (though, as we shall see, 
Berosos and the cuneiform give different phases of the myth), 
and its meaning being given as the sea, in which sense, as 
shown above, it is often used in the cuneiform inscriptions. 



*Delitzsch suggests that this may be formed from wmmu khtibur: 
third Creation Tablet, 1. 28. 
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We must endeavor to bear these statements in mind until we 
have examined the Assyrian Creation Tablets, in order to 
gather from the combined material our knowledge of the 
Babylonian Tiamat. 

The first tablet of the Babylonian Creation series is represented 
by a fragment in the British Museum (k. 5419) containing ten 
whole lines and parts of eight others. It is from Nineveh, and 
is written in the Assyrian character. It begins as follows : 

1. " At a time when above the heaven was not named, 

2. (And) beneath the earth had no existence, 

3. The abyss was first their generator ; 

4. Mummu Tiamat was the bringer forth- of them all ; 

5. Their waters together were embosomed. 

6. (When) corn (?) was not gathered, nor (even) a field seen ; 

7. When none of the gods had been produced, 

8. Nor had existence, nor fixed destiny. 

9. The [great] gods were created 

10. Lahmu (and) Lahamu came forth .... 

11. Until they grew up .... . 

1 2. Shar (and) Kishar were created 

13. Distant days ..... 

1 4. The god Anu 

15. The god Ashur, the god * 

This tablet agrees with Damascius in making Tiamat a 
female generative principle, from which all things, even the 
gods themselves, were born. It agrees also with Berosos in 
making her a being of the sea. 

The second tablet of this series is represented by an unpub- 
lished fragment in the British Museum. Prof. Delitzsch, who 
has examined it, says in his Assyrisches Worterbueh, p. 65, 
that it contains the nine concluding lines of the original tablet, 
and is identified as one of this series by the colophon duppu 
sdn4 inuma His 'tablet second of Inuma-ilis.'' It will be 
noticed that Inuma His are the Assyrian words with which the 
first tablet begins, and were used as the title of the whole 

* The Assyrian transliterated text is : — 1. I-nu-ma [i] lis la na-bu-u 
sa-ma-mu. 2. sap-lis \irsi\-tum su-ma la zah-rat. 3. apsu-ma ris-tu-ii 
za-ru-su-un. 4. mu-um-mu ti-amat mu-ul-li-da-at gim-ri-su-um. 5. 
mi-vir-su-nu is-ti-nis i-tyi-ku-u-ma. 6. gi-pa-ra la lei-is-su-ra su-sa-a la 
si-'i. 7. i-nu-ma il&ni-Pl. la Su-pu-u ma-na-ma. 8. su-ma la zuk-ku-ru 
si-ma-tu la . . . 9. ih-ba-nu-u-ma ilani-Fi, [rabUti]. 10. ilu Lah-mu 

tlv La-ha-mu us-ta-pu-u 11. a-di ir-bu-ii .... 12. ilu 

Sar ilu Ki-Sar ib-ba-nu[u] ... 13. ur-ri-Jcu umt-Pl. sir 

14. ilu A-nu 15. ilu Assur ilu .... 

The cuneiform text of this fragment is published in Delitzsch's Assy- 
risehe Lesestuclce 3 , p. 93, and in Lyon's Assyrian Manual, p. 62. 
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poem, just as iTt^'JOD in Hebrew was used as the title of 
Genesis. 

From the nine concluding lines on this fragment we learn, 
on the authority of Delitzsch, that the tablet contained the 
offer of Marduk to take Tiamat and avenge the gods. Why it 
was necessary for Marduk to take Tiam?t and avenge the 2;ods 
does not appear from the narrative, but doubtless if we could 
recover the last part of the first tablet and the first part of the 
second all would be made clear. 

We learn, however, from Babylonian and Assyrian sculp- 
tures and seals that Tiamat was regarded not only as the 
female watery principle, whose waters through union with 
those of the male principle produced all life, but also as a sea- 
dragon with the head of a tiger or griffin, with wings, four 
feet, claws, and a scaly tail. This composite figure was evi- 
dently intended to signify both the power and the hideousness 
of this evil enemy of the great gods. 

This fragment, at its close, as is the custom in the Assyrian 
poetical tablets, gives the first line of tablet hi. Four or five 
fragments* in the" British Museum constitute the known re- 
mains of this precious document. These have never been pub- 
lished, but, according to Delitzsch, comprise 138 lines, greatly 
mutilated but for the most part complete, and contain the ac- 
ceptance by the gods of Marduk's offer to take Tiamat. Sayce 
has a translation of a few lines in the new edition of the 
Records of the Past, i. 134 ; and Delitzsch has a transliteration 
of a few lines in his Assyrisches Worterbueh, p. 100 ; but neither 
of them has made much out of it. 

The fourth tablet is represented by two fragments in the 
British Museum, one in Assyrian from Nineveh, and the other 
from Borsippa in Babylonian. Both are badly broken, but by 
putting them together we get a tolerably complete text of 146 
lines.f It reads as follows : — 

1. \ Founded for him a sanctuary of the great ones, 

2. Brilliantly (?) his fathers (i. e. his fathers founded) for rul- 
ing, he dwelt (in it). 

3. Thou verily art honored among the great gods ; 

4. Thy destiny is unalterable, thy command is (the command 
of) Anu. 



* These are numbered k. 3473, k. 3477, k. 3478, k. 3479, and R m . 615. 

t The fragment from Assyria which forms the middle of the story is 
published in Delitzsch's Assyr. Leses. 3 ; and that from Borsippa is pub- 
lished by Budge in the Proc. Soc. Bib. Archaeology, vol. x. It is from 
these texts that the following transliteration is made. 

X 1. Id-du-sum-ma pa-rak ru-bu-tum. 2. su-ha-ri-iS ab-bi-i-su a-na 
ma-li-ku-tum ir-mi. 3. at-ta-ma kab-ta-ta i-na ildni ra-bu-tum. 4. si- 
mat-ka la sa-na-an si-kar-ka ilu A-num. 5. ilu Marduk kab-ta-ta i- 
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5. O Marduk, thou art honored among the great gods ; 

6. Thy destiny is unalterable, thy command is (the command 
of) Anu. 

7. From that day thy word is unresisted. 

8. To exalt and to humble thy hand is stretched forth. 

9. Verily thy word is established, thy command is not resisted. 

10. No one among the gods has surpassed thy power ; 

11. An ornament (?) has been established (?), a sanctuary of 
the gods. 

12. The place of their sagi, may it be established as thy place. 

13. O Marduk, thou art indeed our avenger (lit. the returner 
of our reward). 

14. We have given thee royalty, the hosts of the whole uni- 
verse. 

15. Thou art established; among all verily thy word is exalted. 

16. Thy weapons are not to be escaped ; may thy enemies 
tremble. 

17. O Lord, avenge the life of him who trusts in thee ; 

18. And pour out the life of the god who is wedded to evil. 

19. They placed their i-bi-ri, a certain garment, 

20. Unto Marduk their first born ; they said, 

21. Thy destiny, O Lord, is verily before the gods. 

22. To destroy and to create — speak, let it be done. 

23. Set thy mouth, let his dibba perish. 

24. Turn, speak to it ; let the garment be restored. 

25. He spoke, and by his word the garment was destroyed ; 

26. He turned, he spoke to it — the garment was created. 

27. When the gods his fathers saw the effect of his word, 

28. They rejoiced, they blessed Marduk, the king, 

na ildni ra-bu-tum. 6. Si-mat-ka la Sa-na-an si-kar ilu A-num. 7. is- 
tu u-mi-im-ma la in-nin-na-a ki-bit-ka. 8. Su-uS-ku-u it Su-us-pu-lu Si- 
i-lu-u 1 ka-at-ka. 9. lu-u ki-na-at si-it pi-i-ka la sa-rarar si-kar-ka. 
10. ma-am-ma i-na ildni i-duk-ka la it-ti-ik. 11. za-na-nu-tum ir-Sad 
(?) pa-rak ildni-ma. 12. a-Sar sa-gi-Su-nu lu-ii ku-un aS-ru-uk-ka. 13. 
ilu Marduk at-ta-ma mu-tir-ru gi-mil-li-ni. 14. ni-id-din-ka Sar-ru- 
tum kiS-Sat kal gim-ri-i-ti. 15. ti-sam-ma ina pu-hur lu-u sa-ka-ta 
a-mat-ka. 16. kak-ku-ka a-a ib-bal-tu-u li-ra-i-su' 1 na-ku-ri-ka. 17. 
bi-lum sa tak-lu-ka na-pis-ta-Su gi-mil-ma. 18. u ilu Sa lim-ni-i-ti 
i-hu-zu tu-bu-uk nap-Sat-su. 19. uS-zi-zu-ma i-bi-ri-su-nu lu-ba-su iS- 
tin. 30. a-na ilu Marduk bu-uk-ri-Su-nu Su-nu iz-zak-ru. 21. Si-mat- 
ka bi-lum lu-u mafy-ra-at ilani-ma. 22. a-ba-tum u ba-nu-u ki-bi li-ik- 
tu-nu. 23. ip-sa pi-i-ka li-i-a-bat lu-ba-su. 24. tu-ur ki-bi-him-ma 
lu-ba-su li-is-si. 25. ik-bi-ma i-na pi-i-iu i-a-bit lu-ba-Su. 26. i-tu-ur 
ik-bi-sum-ma lu-ba-Su it-tab-ni. 27. ki-ma si-it pi-i-Su i-mu-ru Hani 
ab-bi-i-Su. 28. ih-du-u ik-ru-bu ilu Marduk-ma Sar-ru. 29. u-us-si- 

i st. nSty. 

2 Of. Heb. t?jn (Jud. v. 4) and Arab. ,y+£-\ and Del. Assyr. Gram., % 46. 
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29. They bestowed on him the scepter, the throne, and the 
reign. 

30. They give him a weapon without rival which subdues (?) 
the enemy. 

31. Go (they said), destroy the life of Tiamat. 

32. May the winds bear her blood to secret places. 

33. The gods his fathers fixed the fate of Bel. 

34. A path of peace and favor they made him seize as the way. 

35. His bow he prepared ; his weapon he added ; 

36. (His) spear he brandished; he placed it (on his) stomach (?). 

37. The god took, up the weapon, he seized it with his right 
hand. 

38. His bow and his quiver at his side he hung. 

39. He placed his lightning in his (Kingu's) face. 

40. (With) swift destruction he filled his (Kingu's) body ; 

41. He made a net in order to enclose the host (?) of Tiamat. 

42. The four winds he prepared, that none of them should go 
out. 

43. The south wind, the north wind, the east wind, the west 
wind. 

44. His hand brought near the net, the gift of his father Anu. 

45. He made the evil wind, the bad wind, the storm, and the 
tempest, 

46. The four winds, the seven winds, the whirl(?)wind, the 
ceaseless (?) wind. 

47. He brought out the winds which he had created, seven of 
them, 

48. The host of Tiamat to disturb, to advance after her. 

49. The lord lifted up the deluge, his mighty weapon. 

50. A fiery chariot, an object without equal, he rode. 

51. He harnessed it, and the four reins he hung at its side. 

bu-su isu hatta isu kussa u pal-a. 30. id-din-nu-su kak-ku la ma-ah-ra 
da-a-i-bu za-'a-a-ri. 31. a-lik-ma sa Ti-amat nap-sa-tu-us pu-ru-u-ma. 
32. sa-a-ru da-mi-sa a-na pu-us-ra-tum li-bil-lu-ni. 33. i-si-mu-ma sa 
Bili si-ma-tu-us Hani a-bi-i-Su. 34. u-ru-uh su-ul-mu u ta§-mi-i us-ta- 
asrbi-tu-us har-ra-nu. 35. ib-sim-ma isu kaSta kak-ka-Su u-ad-di. 36. 
mul-mul-lum us-tar-ki-ba u-kin-su ba-at-nu. 37. is-si-ma bat (?) ?<* ttu 
im-na-su u-Sa-hi-iz. 38. isu kasta u il-pa-tum i-du-us-Su il-lu-ul. 39. 
is-kun bi-ir-ku i-na pa-ni-m. 40. nab-lu mus-tah-mi-tu zu-mur-su um- 
ta-al-la (Del- Leses. 3 , p. 97, 1. 6). 41. i-pu-us-ma sa-pa-ra sul-mu kir- 
biS Ti-amat. 42. ir-bit-ti sa-a-ri ns-ti-is-bi-ta ana la a-si-i nim-mi-sa. 
43. SUtu, iltanu, SAd-A, aharH. 44. i-du-us sa-pa-ra us-tak-ri-ba ki-iS-ti 
abi-Su ilu Anu. 45. ib-ni im-hul-la Sara limna mi-ha-a a-u-su-tum. 
46. sari ar-ba sari siba Saru . . . ! saru la-sanan. 47. u-si-sa-am-ma 
Sari-ri. Sa ib-nu-u si-bit-ti-su-un, 48. kir-biS Ti-amat su-ud-lu-hu ti-bu- 
u arki-sil. 49. i§-§i-ma bi-lum a-bu-ba isu kakka-su rdb-a. 50. isu 
narkabtu si-kin la mdh-ri ga-lit-ta ir-kab. 51. is-mid-sim-ma ir-bit na- 



1 This sign is unknown to me. 
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52 without mercy overwhelming swift, 

53 their teeth bore poison (?). 

54 he cast down understanding. 

55 mighty was the battle. 

56. On the left 

57 terrors 

58. His lustre 

59. He made straight his way, he caused to flowv 

60. Straightway (?) Tiamat . . . . . he set before his face, 

61. By (his) command he finish (?). 

62 . with his hand he seized (?). 

63. In that day the gods beheld him ; they beheld him. 

64. The gods, his fathers, beheld him ; the gods beheld him. 

65. Bel approached, he seizes the waist of Tiamat. 

66. Of Kingu, her husband, she sees the overthrow; 

67. She beheld and saw his way. 

68. Overthrown was his reason ; captured was his plan. 

69. And the gods his helpers who march at his side 

70. Saw .... their leader bear their yoke. 
71 Tiamat did not turn her neck. 

72. With her hostile (?) lip she contended opposition. 

73 of the lord of the gods, thy approach. 

74. Their they assemble themselves to their place. 

75 the lord the deluge his great weapon. 

76 Tiamat on whom he takes vengeance and he 

sends it. 

77 kur(?)a-ti on high thou b.earest. 

78 thy . . . muster unto 

79 their father 

as-ma-di i-du-us-sa i-lul. 53 la pa-du-u ra-hi-is mu-up-par-sa. 

53 ti Sin-na-su-nu na-sa im-ta. 54 u-sa-pa- 

nu lam-du. 55 sa ra-aS-ba tu-ku-un-tum. 56. su- 

mi-la a i-pad 57 is ti 

pul-ha-ti lul. 58. mi-lam-mi-su bit pi-ir sa-su-us 

(?) su. 59. us-ti-Hr-ma [ur-~\ha-su u-sar-di-ma. 60. as-riS Ti-amat 

pa-nu-us-su is-kun. 61. ina sapti u~kal-lu. 

62. u-mi im-ta i-ta-mi-ih rit-tuS-Su. 63. i-na u-mi-su i-\tul-~\lu- 

§u Hani i-tul-lu-su. 64. Hani abi-su i-tul-lu-su Hani i-tul-lu-Su. 65. 
id-hi-ma bi-lum kab-lu-us Ti-a-ma-ti i-bar-ri. 66. sa ILU Kin-gu ha-'a- 
ri-Sa i-si-'i a sip-ki-su. 67. i-na-at-fal-ma i-ii ma-lak-su. 68. sa-pi-ih 
ti-ma-su-ma si-ha-ti ip-sit-su. 69. u Hani ri-su-su a-li-ku i-di-su. 70. 
i-mu-ru . . . da a-sa-ri-du ni-rum-su-un i-si. 71. . . . di . . . . Ti- 
amat ul u-ta-ri ki-Sad-sa. 72. i-na sap-{ti]-sa lul-la-a u-rib (?) sar-ra-a- 

ti. 73. bi-ta- ru sa bi-lum Hani ti-bu-ka. 74 us-su- 

un ip-Jui-ru-Su-nu a§-ruk-ka. 75 bi-lum a-bu-ba isu kakku- 

Su rab-a. 76 [Ti-]amat sa ig-mi-lu ki-a-am iS-pur-su. 77. 

kwr(?)-a-ti i-lis na-sa-ti. 78 ba-ki-ma 

dirki a-na 79 abu-Su-nu i-da 
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80 nu-ta-zi-ri-i 

81 unto 

82 unto the command of this god. 

83 thou seest, 

Reverse. 

1 Against the gods my fathers thy evil thou directest. 

2. May thy forces be harnessed (?), may thy weapons be 
girded on. 

3. Stand, and thou and I will fight (?) together. 

4. Tiamat, when she heard this, 

5. Was muhhutis, she changed her plan. 

6. Tiamat cried passionately with a high voice. 

7. From its base completely trembled her seat. 

8. She spoke an incantation, she placed her ta-a, 

9. And the gods of battle demanded their weapons. 

10. Then Tiamat attacked the leader of the gods, Marduk. 

11. In combat (?) they joined, they approached furiously. 

12. Bel spread out his net ; he enclosed her. 

13. The evil wind which seizes from behind he thrust into her 
face. 

14. Tiamat opened her mouth to swallow it. 

15. He caused the evil wind to enter so that she could not shut 
her mouth. 

16. The mighty winds tortured (?) her stomach. 

17. Her waist was seized, and he opened wide her mouth. 

1 8. He' set his spear, he mutilated her stomach. 

80 nu-ta-zi-ri-i 81 

a-na ha-i-ru 82 a-na pa-ra-as ilu an- 

nu-ti. 83 a-ti te-si-i-i-ma. 

Reverse. 

1 ana abi-i-a li-mut-ta-ki tuk-tin-ni. 2. [lu-sa-]an-da-at 

um-mat-ki lu-rit-ku-su su-nu isc kakki-Pi,-ki. 3. in-di-im-ma a-na-ku 
u ka-a-Si i-ni-pu-us-sa-as-ma. 4. Ti-amat an-ni-ta i-na Si-mi-Sa. 5. 
muh-hu-tis i-ti-mi uS-a-an-ni fi-in-sa. 6. is-si-ma Ti-amat sit-mu-ris 
i-li-ta. 7. surrsis ma-al-ma-lis it-ru-ra is-da-a-sa. 8. i-man-ni sib-ta 
it-ta-nam-di ta-a-sa. 9. u il&ni sa tahazi u-Sa-a-lu-su-nu isu kakku-pir- 
Su-nu. 10. in-nin-du-ma Ti-amat abkal il&ni ilu Marduk. 11. Sa-aS- 
mis it-tib-bu Ht-ru-bu ta-ha-zi-is. 12. us-pa-ri-ir-ma bi-lum sa-pa-ra- 
su u-sal-mi-Si. 13. Sdru hul-lu sa-bit ar-ka-ti pa-nu-us-su 1 um-tas-sir. 
14. ip-ti-ma pi-i-sa Ti-amat a-na la-a-a-ti-Su. 15. s&ru hul-la us-ti-ri- 
ba a-na la ka-tam sap-ti-sa. 16. iz-zu-ti s&ri-Pi, kar-sa-sa i-za-nu-ma. 
17. in-ni'-haz lib-ba-sa-ma pa-a-sa us-pal-ki. 18. is-suk mul-mul-la ih- 

1 Variant sa. 
VOX,. XV. 2 
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19. Her entrails he tore out, he mastered (her) heart. 

20. He hound her, and her life destroyed. 

21. Her hody he bast down, upon it he stood. 

22. After Tiamat the leader was killed (?), 

23. He scattered her force and suhdued her throng. 

24. And the gods, her helpers, who marched at her side, 

25. Trembled, feared, turned their backs. 

26. They carried her (Tiamat ?) out alive, they escaped. 
27 They were surrounded in flight without strength 

28. He approached (?) them and broke their weapons. 

29. His net was cast ; overwhelmed they remained. 
30 hand, they were filled with groaning. 

31. His toil (?) was harm, his kisuk was finished. 

32. And the eleven creatures with a work of fear were troubled. 

33. The height (?), the demons (?) who went (?) 

34. He laid, their hands prostrate (?) 

35. Together with their battles beneath himself he trod, 

36. And Kingu who their 

(P. S. B. A., p. 86 sq.) 

37. He bound him ; with the bound gods he counted him ; 

38. He robbed him of the tablets of fate him. 

39. With (his) seal he sealed [him] he held. 

40. After his enemies he had seized, he had overthrown, 

41. The exalted enemy had led captive (?) as an ox (?), 

42. The wish of Anshar over the enemy he had fully estab- 
lished, 

43. The intention of Ea Marduk the mighty had attained, 

44. Over the bound gods he strengthened his guard. 

45. Like a serpent Tiamat whom he had bound turned after 
him. 

ti-pi ka-ras-sa. 19. kir-bi-sa u-bat-ti-ka u-Sal-lit lib-ba. 20. ik-mi-si- 
ma nap-sa-tas u-bal-li. 21. sa-lam-sa id-da-a ili-sa i-za-za. 22. ul-tu 
Ti-amat a-likpa-ni i-na-ru. 23. ki-is-ri-Sa up-ta-ri-ra pu-hur-sa is-sap- 
ha. 24. u il&ni ri-su-sa a-li-ku i-di-sa. 25. it-tar-ru ip-la-hu u-safy-hi- 
ru ar-kat-su-un. 26. u-si-su-ma nap-sa-tus i-di-ru. 27. Ni$)-ta la-mu-u 
na-par-su-dis la li-i-i. 28. tab(?)-bu-$u-nu-ti-ma istr kakku-pirSu-nu 
u-sab-bir. 29. saQ)-pa-ris na-du-ma ka-ma-ris us-bu. 30. . . . du-tub 
ka-a-ti, ma-lu-u du-ma-mu. 31. si-rit-su na-su-u ka-lu-u ki-suk-kiS. 
32. u is-tin-is-rit nab-ni-ti su-pir pul-ha-ti i-za-nu. 33. mi-il-la gal-K-i 

a-li-ku fca-/w(?) . . . sa. 34. it-ta-di sir-ri-i-ti i-di-su-nuQ) 

35. ga-du tuk-ma-ti-su-nu Sa-pal-su[ik-bu-]us. 36. u ilu Kingu sa ir 

Su-un (Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., p. 86 sq.). 37. ik-mir&u- 

ma it-ti il[ani ka-mu-tii?)] im-ni-Su. 38. i-kim-su-ma dup-simati-VL, 

ti-su. 39. i-na ki-Sib-bi ik-nu-kam-ma ir it-mu-ul$. 

40. is-tu siyni-su ik-mu-u i-sa-du. 41. a-a-bu mut-ta-i-du u-sa-bu-u 
Su-ri-sam. 42. ir-nit-ti An-Sar i-li na-ki-ru ka-li-iS us-zi-zu. 43. ni-is- 
mat iltj Nu-kim-mut ik-su-du ilu Marduk kur-du. 44. i-li ilani-FL 
ka-mu-tum si-bit-ta-su u-dannin-ma. 45. si-ri-is Ti-amat Sa ik-mu-u 
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46. Then the lord trod upon the breast of Tiamat. 

47. With his club (?) unmerciful (?) he smote (?) (her) head, 

48. He cut through the veins of her blood. 

49. The north wind bore it to secret places. 

50. His fathers saw it, they rejoiced, they exulted. 

51. They brought a present, a peace offering to him. 

52. The lord rested ; then her body he dragged. 

53. (His) advance (?) he strengthened (?), he forms cunning 
(plans). 

54. He tore from her like a fish her skin (?) according to his 
plan. 

55. With her likeness which he prepared he overshadowed the 
heavens. 

56. He pushed a bolt, he stationed a guard. 

57. He commanded them not to let out its waters. 

58. The heavens he crossed, the places he viewed. 

59. He presented himself before the deep, the dwelling of Ea. 

60. The lord established bounds to the destructiveness (?) of 
the deep. 

61. A temple like it (the heavens) he established as Isharra. 

62. The temple Isharra which he had made, 

63. He caused Anum, Bil, and Ea to inhabit it as their city. 



i-tu-ra ar-ki-is. 46. ik-bu-us-ma bi-lum Sa Ti-a-maHum i-rit-sa. 47. 
i-na mi-di-Su la maS-{?)-di-i u-Sat-ti mu-uh-hi. 48. u-pir-ri-'i-ma uS-la- 
at da-mi-Sa. 49. Sa-a-ru il-ta-nu a-na bu-us-rat us-ta-bil. 50. i-mu-ru- 
ma ab-bu-su uh-da-u i-ri-Su. 51. Si-di-i Sul-ma-nu u-sa-bi-lu-Su-nu a-na 
Sa-a-Su. 52. i-nu-uii-ma bi-lum Sa-lam-tu-uS i-bar-ri. 53. Sir-ku-bu u- 
za-a(?)-zu (?) i-ban-na-a nik-la-a-ti. 54. ih-pi-Si-ma ki-ma nu-nu maS-ki- 
(i)i a-na nik-la-a-ti-su. 55. mi-iS-lu-uS Sa is-ku-nam-ma sa-ma-ma u-sa- 
al-lil. 56. iS-du-ud par-ku ma-as-sa-ru u-sa-as-bi-it. 57. mi-i-Sa la 
Su-sa-a Su-nu-ti um-ta-'a-ir. 58. Sam-i i-bi-ir aS-ra-tum i-hi-tam-ma. 
59. us-tam-hi-ir mi-ih-rat zu-ab-bi su-bat ilu Nu-kim-mut. 60. im-su- 
ufy-ma bi-lum sa zu-ab-bi nu-tu-us-Su. 61. i-kal-la tam-si-la-su u-ki-in 
i-sar-ra. 62. i-kal-la i-sar-ra sa ib-nu sa-ma-mu. 63. ilu Anum iltt 
Bil ilu Ea ma-ka-zi-su-un us-ram-ma. 

Notes on Tablet IV.— 1. 2. Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 278, and Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 379, evidently read ma-ha-ris. It seems to 
me better, however, to read su-ha-ris as an adverb, and make ab-bi-i 
the subject of id-du, though the order of the words is very unusual. 
1. 4. I follow Jensen in reading si-kar, and translating ' command.' 
The use of this word, however, in the Sargon Cyl., 1. 49, seems to me 
better proof of this reading than either of the cases cited by Jensen. 
1. 7. For examples of in-nin-na in this sense, cf . V. R. 10. 9, V. R. 64, I. 
Col., 1. 35. 1. 19. I do not feel sure with Jensen that i-bi-ri here means 
'companion,' and therefore leave it untranslated. I follow him in 
reading lu-ba-su ' garment.' 1. 21. I differ from Jensen here in transla- 
tion, as it seems to me that the strong assertion of this line is made the 
basis or reason of the command in the next. 1. 66. I am not certain of 
the reading which makes Kingu here 'overthrown.' The cuneiform 
signs might be read and divided differently, as i-Si-'i a-mi-ki-su, or 
i-si-'i-a mi-ki-su. 
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[First line of 5tli Tablet.] ' He prepared the dwellings of 
the great gods.' 

There then follows a colophon, which states that there are 
146 lines in this tablet; that it is the fourth tablet of the 
series inuma His la rutmhi ; that it was written according to 
an old copy by Nabu-bil-su for the saving of his life. Here 
the fourth tablet ends. Before passing to the fifth we may 
notice that in the tablet just examined two traditions of the 
death of Tiamat seem to be woven together. In lines 12 to 21 
of the reverse of the tablet, we are told how Marduk ' tore out 
her entrails, mastered her heart, bound her, and destroyed 
her life, cast down her carcass and stood upon it.' In line 45, 
however, Tiamat is alive again, and ' following Marduk like a 
serpent.' He, moreover, here destroys her life with a club, 
makes of her likeness the heavens, and of her skin apparently 
a constellation. 

The fifth tablet consists of three or four fragments, published 
in Delitzsch's LesestueTce, 3d ed., pp. 94-96. It begins as fol- 
lows : — * 

1. He prepared the dwellings of the great gods. 

2. He fixed the stars corresponding to them and the animal 
constellations. 

3. He ordained the year ; he put in place the zodiacal signs. 

4. (For) the twelve months three stars (each) he fixed, 

5. From the day when the year went forth unto (its) close. 

6. He founded the palace of the god of the passage for making 
known their orbits, 

7. So as not to do harm, nor damage anything. 

Reverse. 

1. 5. Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 70, first suggested the reading mutyfyutiS 
as an adverb. What it signifies is unknown. PYom V. E. i. 84 it would 
seem to mean ' like some timid animal ;' possibly, therefore, muhhut is 
the name of an animal. 1. 13. la-a-a-ti I connect with the Syr. "^siii.. 
1. 26. I can make nothing else of the nap-Sa-tus, and I can only explain 
the occurrence of this statement here, after the statements of 11. 17-22, 
on the supposition suggested below, that two documents have been 
blended in this tablet. 1. 35. I am indebted to Jensen's Kosmologie 
for valuable suggestions in the rendering of this and the following 
lines : viz., 37. 39, 43, 48, 56, 61 of this tablet, and lines 2, 7, and 13 of 
tablet 5. 1. 55. A reference, I think, to the establishment of the con- 
stellation of the dragon. 1. 57. mi-i-sa refers to the waters of the con- 
stellation, which was apparently connected with storms. 1. 60. This 
line refers to the same idea as Job xxxviii. 8-11. 

* 1. U-ba-as-sim man-za-[za]-a ilu M&ni rabttti-Ph. 2. kakkabi-Pl. 
tam-sil-Su-[nu] kirru ma-Si us-zi-iz. 3. u-ad-di satta mi-iz-ra-ta u-ma- 
az-zir. 4. XII arH-PL kakkabi-PZ. Ill ta-a-an us-zi-iz. 5. is-tu u-mi 
§a sattu us-si(?)ana u-su-ra-ti. 6. u-sar-sid man-za-az ilu ni-bi-ri ana 
uddu rik-si-su-un. 7. a-na la i-pis an-ni la i-gu-u ma-na-ma. 8. man- 
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8. The seat of Bil and Ea he established with himself. 

9. He opened the gates in the sides round about. 

10. The bolt he strengthened on the left and right. 

11. In its very midst he placed the zenith. 

12. He caused to come forth the moon-god and entrusted to 
him the night. 

13. He appointed him a creature of the night. That the day 
might be known, 

14. Monthly without cessation with a crown he covered (?) him, 

15. At the first of the month to shine at evening ; 

16. That the horns may be bright in order to make known the 
heavens. 

17. On the seventh day (thy) disc 

Here the first fragment of tablet 5 is too much broken for 
connected translation ; but it will be seen from the translitera- 
tion of lines 19, 21, and 22 that it goes on to describe the crea- 
tion of the sun. As the other fragments do not immediately 
concern our purpose, we will not follow the Assyrian text fur- 
ther. 

In the fourth tablet several points of agreement with the 
fragment quoted from Berosos may be noted : 1. Tiamat is 
here the mistress of the deep, as in Berosos 6ala.T& was, with 
whom we have already identified her. 2. Here she is accom- 
panied by a brood of attendant divinities, and in Berosos she 
presides over a hideous host. 3. Here as well as in Berosos 
she is conquered by Marduk, the Belos of Berosos, being the 
Assyrian bil, i. e. lord, a title often applied to Marduk in the 
Creation Tablets. 4. In Berosos, Belos or Marduk cuts Tiamat 
in two, and forms of one half the heaven and of the other the 
earth, and here he places her image in the sky and therefrom 
creates the heavens. 

In order to attach a proper value to the evidence here gath- 
ered, and ascertain the origin of the Tiamat story, we have to 
inquire into the age of these Creation Tablets. 



za-az ilu Bil u ilu Ea u-kin it-ti-Su. 9. ip-ti-ma abulli-Fi, ina si-li-[i\ 
hi-lal-la-an. 10. Si-ga-ru ud-dan-nina Su-mi-la u im-na. 11. ina ka- 
bi-ti-Sa-ma iS-ta-kan i-la-a-ti. 12. Ilu Nanna-ru uS-ti-pa-d mu-Sa ik-ti- 
pa. 13. u-ad-di-Sum-ma Su-uk-nat mu-Si a-na ud-du-u H-nii. 14. ar- 
hi-Sam la na-par-ka-a ina a-gi u-sir. 15. i-na ris arhi-ma na-pa-hi li- 
laa-ti. 16. kar-ni na-ba-a-ta ana ud-du-u Sa-ma-mu. 17. i-na umi 

VII kan a-ga-a la. 18. . . . xiv-«m lu-u Su-tam-lm-rat mii- 

li{?) .... Sam. 19 ilu SamaS ina i-Sid Sam-i ina ka. 

30 usQ)-ti §u-tak-$i-ba-am-ma bi .... us. 21 • 

-tar a-na har-ra-an ilu SamaS Su-tak-rib .... 22 tar lu- 

Su-tam-hu-rat ilu SamaS lu-sa-ba. 
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It must be said that the copies of them which we have are 
not earlier than the age of Assurbanipal, i. e. the 7th century 
b. c. ; hut that these are copies of originals so old that the 
writing was almost entirely ideographic is evident from the 
fragments of a commentary on such an ideographic text, pub- 
lished in Rawlinson's Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, v. 21. Without being dogmatic, one may say, then, 
that they probably date back to an antiquity as high as the so- 
called Sumero-Akkadian age, or about 2000 b. o. 

We are presented in these various sources of information 
with two distinct conceptions, which by the aid of allegorical 
interpretation blend into one. In Damascius and the first 
Creation Tablet there is pictured for us the Babylonian concep- 
tion of the world's beginnings. They did not go back to a 
nebular hypothesis, but found no difficulty in supposing that in 
its primitive condition the universe was a mass of waters. 
This mass of waters contained a male and a female principle, 
from whose union sprang the gods. This conception is very 
clearly denned, and in it Tiamat represents the waters, the uni- 
versal sea. This sea the god Marduk, in the fourth Creation 
Tablet, divided by means of winds and lightnings, and from its 
parts apparently formed heaven and earth. 

The other conception brought out in the Fragment of Be- 
rosos, and with which the language of the fourth Creation Tab- 
let is made largely to accord, is that Tiamat is a female dragon, 
queen of a hideous host, who are hostile to the gods, and with 
whom Marduk fights, conquers them, cuts their leader in two, 
and of one part of her body makes heaven, of the other the 
earth, and as a later conception puts Tiamat's skin in the sky 
as the constellation of the dragon. In the fourth Creation 
Tablet these conceptions are partially blended, the latter being 
made to represent the former. In each of these conceptions 
there is represented a hostility between Tiamat and the gods ; 
the gods are the representatives of good, and Tiamat is the 
representative of evil. To express the evil she in pictured in 
the sculptures and seals sometimes as a horrible dragon with a 
griffin's head, with wings, four feet, claws, and a scaly tail, and 
sometimes as a serpent. 

To explain the origin and determine the age of these concep- 
tions is a more difficult task. It would seem that the concep- 
tion which Berbsos has preserved for us, that heaven and earth 
were formed by cutting a monstrous female in twain, is the 
earlier of the two, because this is just the conception likely to 
be formed by a people still in a savage state. Of this one 
would, I think, easily be convinced by the examination and 
comparison of a few savage myths. We may assume, then, 
that the primitive Babylonian, or perhaps the savage Semite, 
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before he had reached the stage of scientific thought, thus ex- 
plained to himself the origin of the universe. 

The other conception, the most scientific which the Babylo- 
nians ever reached on this subject, assumed, as has been said, a 
mass of waters as the beginning of the universe, and held that 
from these the gods were at first generated, and that one of 
the gods then divided these waters to form heaven and earth. 

How this theory originated it is difficult to say. It may 
have had its beginning in a storm-myth, in which the sea, 
lashed to fury by a storm, and overhung by cloud and mist, 
seemed to the Semitic beholder to represent what we call 
chaos. This mass of sea and rain and cloud would be thought 
of as one great whole, which, pierced by the lightnings and dis- 
pelled by the winds, seemed conquered, and from the confused 
mass which obscured all vision order and beauty appeared, and 
earth and sky seemed to come forth. 

Such a scene may have suggested to the ancient Babylonians 
or to their Semitic ancestors the above theory of Creation. If 
this view be correct, their conception of the action of the winds 
in conquering a storm and subduing the sea must have been 
similar to those of Horace : — 

Quo non arbiter Hadriae 

Major, tollere seu ponere volt freta.* 

Another possible explanation is that some geological sub- 
mergence or local inundation, accompanied by fierce storms, 
which taught the Semite the destructive power of water, and 
how necessary it is that the sea be kept from the land in order 
that life may be sustained, first suggested this theory of cos- 
mogony. As this view really includes the first and seems to be 
the more adequate explanation, and as it contains no intrinsic 
improbability, we may provisionally accept it. On this hypoth- 
esis the Babylonian Marduk was originally a storm-god. 

The fourth Creation Tablet has taken the conception of the 
Berosos-fragment, and the later and more scientific' theory, and 
has partially reconciled them, by making the female of the 
savage myth the personified sea of the more scientific era. 
And as, in the storm, sea and rain and misty cloud seemed 
blended, and were all conquered by the wind and lightning, so 
here it seems probable that the dragon personifies them all. 

In the theory of the Berosos fragment as well as that of the 
Creation Tablets it does not seem difficult to find the reason 
for the association of the origin of evil with this watery chaos. 
The hideous female in the one theory, and the universal sea in 

* Odes, i. 3. 15, 16. 
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the other, had to be conquered by the gods that the world 
might come into existence. Thus the gods and the sea were 
brought into conflict. The sea was evil, was man's enemy ; 
hence the gods became the opponents of the sea and the repre- 
sentatives of good ; and the personified sea, the dragon, became 
to the popular conception the embodiment of evil. Wlien once 
the idea of evil had been associated with the sea, and the sea, 
though rolled back to make way for the land, still existed, what 
more natural than that its monsters should still be considered 
the originators of evil and the enemies of mankind by those 
who had considered the chief monster as the opponent of crea- 
tion and the great adversary of the gods ? 

That this was really the case may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that they attributed to a monster from the sea offices 
which were regarded by at least one other Semitic people as 
offices of evil. I refer to the account given in the following 
fragment from Berosos (cf . Cory's Ancient Fragments, p. 22) : 

" At Babylon there was in these times a great resort of people 
of various nations who inhabited Chaldea, and lived in a lawless 
manner, like beasts of the field. In the first year there appeared 
from a part of the Erythrean sea which borders upon Babylonia 
an animal destitute of reason, by name Oannes, whose whole body 
(according to the account of Apollodorus) was that of a fish ; 
under the fish's head he had another head, with feet also below, 
similar to those of a man, subjoined to the fish's tail. His voice 
too was articulate and human ; and a representation of him is 
preserved even to this day. This being was accustomed to pass 
the day among men, but took no food at that season ; he gave 
them an insight into letters and sciences, and arts of every kind. 
He taught them to construct cities, to found temples, and to com- 
pile laws, and explained to them the principles of geometrical 
knowledge. He made them distinguish the seed of the earth, 
and showed them how to collect fruits ; in short, he instructed 
them in everything which could tend to soften manners and hu- 
manize their lives. Prom that time nothing material has been 
added by way of improvement to his instructions. And when the 
sun had set, this being, Oannes, retired again into the sea, and 
passed the night in the deep, for he was amphibious." 

It appears, then, that the Babylonians assigned to a being 
from the sea the office of instructing men in knowledge, an 
office regarded by Jews and Greeks at least as one obnoxious 
to the gods (cf. the serpent of Gen. iii., and the Greek story of 
Prometheus). 

One fact more we must note with reference to Tiamat. We 
learn from the apocryphal addition to the book of Daniel, 
commonly called Bel and the Dragon, a book really Jewish, 
but which on this point may be regarded as a Babylonian 
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source of information, that at Babylon there were representa- 
tions both of the god and of the dragon, and that the Babylo- 
nians worshiped both. Since we have seen what a high place 
Tiamat occupied in the Babylonian Cosmogony, and that in the 
fourth Creation Tablet she is called ' the god who has taken 
hold of evil,' this seems by no means strange. It indicates, 
moreover, that Tiamat was exalted to the rank of a divinity. 
This worship of the queen of evil reminds one of the worship 
which the Christian Ophites accorded to the serpent of Genesis 
iii. as a benefactor of the race. 



Having thus formed a tolerably clear conception of the form 
and origin of the Tiamat myth, we now proceed to inquire 
whether in the Old and New Testaments there are any traces 
of these or . similar ideas. Let us first examine the Hebrew 
ideas of Cosmogony.* 

Gen. i. 2-10 gives us the following : " The earth was desolate- 
ness and emptiness, and darkness was on the face of the Qinfl , 
and the D*!"! 1 ??* fTD was brooding over the face of the waters. 
And God snid : Let there be light ; and there was light ; and 
God saw the light that it was good. And God divided be- 
tween the light and the darkness. And God called the light 
day, and the darkness he called night ; and it was evening and 
it was morning, the first day. And God said : Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament ; and it was so. And 
God called the firmament heaven ; and it was evening and 
it was morning, the second day. And God said : Let the waters 
under the heavens be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear ; and it was so. And God called the 
dry land earth, and the gathering together of waters called he 
seas." 

In the apochryphal book of Enoch, sec. viii., ch. 54. 8, we 
are told that " the water which is above the heavens is male, 
and the water which is under the earth is female." Enoch, 

* This comparison was first suggested in outline by George Smith, 
the great master of Assyriology, who discovered the first of the Crea- 
tion Tablets that have been found. He had, however, only about half 
of Tablet 4, and attempted no careful comparison, but looked rather to 
find an indication that the Babylonians believed the creation to have 
been accomplished in six days. The present is, on the other hand, an 
attempt to analyze the known elements of the two, and to institute a 
scientific comparison. 

vol. xv. 3 
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though preserved for us in an Ethiopic version only, was, as is 
well known, a Jewish book, and originally written, in Hebrew 
or Aramaic. 

"We have, then, among the Hebrews the following concep- 
tions presented. The primitive condition of the universe was a 
Dinn , an abyss, a mass of waters. This mass is brooded over 
by the spirit or wind of God. Then light is created; the 
waters of the Dinfl are divided by a firmament, and those 
above the firmament are called heaven, while those below form 
the earth. And later Enoch tells us that the waters of heaven 
were male and those of the earth female. 

Putting the Hebrew and Babylonian conceptions side by side, 
we find that they have the following points in common : 1. 
The assumption of the existence of a mass of waters as the 
starting point of creation — a mass which both peoples called 
by the same name, the Hebrew form being QinFl , the Baby- 
lonian Tiamat. 2. The action of winds upon these waters 
during the creative process. 3. The dividing of the waters 
into two parts. 4. The formation of heaven from one part and 
of the earth from the other. 5. The belief among both peoples 
of a difference of sex in water. 

Along with these points of agreement the following points 
of difference also appear : 1. The difference in gender of the 
waters has nothing to do with the creation in the Hebrew nar- 
rative, the first creative impulse with them coming from the 
D*rf7K tyn, while in the Babylonian Cuneiform all creative 
movement is traceable to this distinction of sex in water. 2. 
The waters in the Hebrew narrative are not in conflict with 
God during the creative process, but are gently brooded over 
by the fTl"l and easily influenced by it. 3. The Babylonian ac- 
count is polytheistic and extended, while the Hebrew is mono- 
theistic and brief. 

This last point of difference finds its explanation in the re- 
ligions of the two nations, and is in itself sufficient to explain 
the other two points of difference noted. To the Hebrew, with 
his lofty ideas of God, creative impulse must come from him 
and not from commingling waters. For the same reason the 
sea must lie plastic before the wind of God, and must be con- 
quered by no such struggle as in the Babylonian account. 

While these differences are thus easily explained, the five 
points of resemblance above noted might be accounted as acci- 
dental unless we accept what seems to be the truth : viz., that 
the two cosmogonies have the same origin. If their origin be 
the same, either the two peoples inherited these conceptions 
from their common Semitic ancestry, or one borrowed them 
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from the other. As we have seen above, the originals of the 
Babylonian Creation Tablets date from about 2000 B. C, a 
date at which no Hebrew nation so far as we know existed 
from which to borrow. 

On the other hand, Abraham is said to have been a native of 
Babylonia, and the Hebrews had a deeply rooted consciousness 
that their ancestors came from that land. In addition to this, 
the Tel el Amarnah tablets show that in the 17th (or, according 
to others, the 15th) century b. c. the Babylonian language, 
and we may perhaps infer Babylonian ideas, were well known 
in Palestine, and even in Egypt. Again, the Jews spent their 
exile in Babylon, and there modified many of their ideas. The 
reasonable conclusion, therefore, is that Jewish ideas of cos- 
mogony, whenever Genesis may have been written, came from 
Babylonia. The differences in these cosmogonies preclude the 
supposition that the Jews first received such ideas as late as the 
exilian period. It seems rather that they got them not later 
than the date of the Tel el Amarnah tablets, and that, as the 
conceptions of monotheism became more distinct among the 
Hebrews, their cosmogony took its present form, and devel- 
oped those points of difference with the Babylonian which we 
have already noted, and which lift it far above the latter. 

We will next examine the serpent story of the Hebrews.* 
In Genesis iii. 1-7, we read : — " Now the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field which Yahve God had made. 
And he said unto the woman : Yea, hath God said ye shall not 
eat of any tree of the garden % And the woman said unto the 
serpent : Of the fruit of the trees of the garden we may eat, but 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden God 
hath said : Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die. And the serpent said unto the woman : Ye shall not 
surely die, for God doth know that, in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as God, know- 
ing good and evil. And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was a delight to the eyes, and 
that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit thereof and did eat, and she gave also to her husband 
with her, and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked." 

* Here, too, Geo. Smith was the first to suggest, though in the merest 
outline, this comparison. I had, however, not noticed that he had done 
even this until my own work was completed. The idea of this compar- 
ison first occurred to me upon reading the Oannes story of Berosos 
(supra, p. 18). In making this story a sort of intermediate stratum be- 
tween Tiamat and the Genesis serpent, in bringing the evidence of 
Enoch to bear on it, and in attempting a scientific comparison, I am, so 
far as I know, attempting what has not before been done. 
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In Enoch, see. x. 64. 2, we read : " These are the angels who 
have descended from heaven to earth, and have revealed secrets 
to the sons of men, and seduced the sons of men to the commis- 
sion of sin." Again, in sec. xi. 69. 2 sq. : " Behold the names 
of those angels " [for the sake of brevity they are not all quoted] ; 
v. 6. " The name of the third is Gadrel. He discovered every 
stroke of death to the children of men. He seduced Eve, and 
discovered to the children of men the instruments of death, the 
coat of mail, the shield, and the sword for slaughter ; every in- 
strument of death to the children of men. . . . The name of the 
fourth is Penemue ; he discovered to the children of men bit- 
terness and sweetness, and pointed out to them every secret of 
their wisdom. He taught them to understand writing and ink 
and paper. . . . The name of the fifth is Kasyade ; he discovered 
to the sons of men every wicked stroke of spirits and demons, 
.... the stroke which is given in midday by the offspring of 
the serpent, the name of which is Tabaet." " The name of the 
tenth is Azazel." Again, in sec. viii. 54. 7, 8, in describing the 
punishment of these angels, it is said : " In those days shall 
punishment go forth from the Lord of Spirits ; and the recep- 
tacles of water which are above the heavens shall be opened, 
and the fountains likewise which are under the earth. All the 
waters which are in heaven and above it shall be mixed together. 
The water which is above heaven is male, and the water which 
is under the earth is female ; and all shall be destroyed who 
dwell upon the earth, and who dwell under the extremities of 
heaven." 

We have here the conception of a serpent, comparatively 
harmless, but endowed with great subtlety and articulate 
speech, who tempts woman to eat, contrary to the commands 
of God, of a tree whose fruit gives knowledge. In Enoch this 
serpent is represented as a demon or fallen angel, and one of a 
brood of such beings, many of whom engage in similar work. 
In this connection there is mentioned "the offspring of a ser- 
pent the name of which is Tabaet." The destruction of these 
beings is accomplished by the union of the male waters of 
heaven with the female waters of the earth, which produces a 
great deluge. 

We find in this the following points of likeness with the 
Assyrian story : 1. A being endowed with articulate speech 
leads mankind to knowledge. 2. This being is in one case a 
serpent, and in the other a fish-like dragon. 3. In the Baby- 
lonian story this being comes from the sea, the home of Tiamat, 
and in the Hebrew is associated with a being whose name is 
Tabaet, a name which there is considerable reason for suspect- 
ing to be the same as Tiamat. As Haupt and Delitzsch have 
shown, the Assyrian in the middle of a word is often pro- 
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nounced v, like a fricated 3 (cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., §44), 
so that Tiavat and Tevaet would approach very nearly in 
sound. It is true that the form of Tabaet seems opposed 
to such a comparison, since it comes from a stem #"3~n, 
which means in Ethiopic ' be strong, brave, manly,' while Tia- 
mat is, as has been shown, like Hebrew Dinfl , from a stem 
D - n"D • Enoch, however, it is generally admitted, was writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Aramaic, then translated into Greek, and our 
Ethiopic version is but a translation of the Greek. It will then 
be easily seen that a name (perhaps sounding in its original He- 
brew form considerably unlike the Assyrian form Tiamat), 
when transliterated into Greek and from that into Ethiopic, may 
well have lost its etymology in the process, both changing the 
guttural and transposing its radical letters. The difficulty aris- 
ing from the change of the guttural is considerably lightened 
when we notice the looseness of the use of the gutturals in 
Ethiopic, and the differences in gutturals which actually appear 
between words of the same meaning in Hebrew and Ethiopic. 
As an example of the former, haguela ' he perished ' is spelled 
indifferently with s, with --, and with ~ : thus, haguela, haguela, 

haguela. Many other instances could be added. As examples 
of the latter, we have the Hebrew }H1 'seed,' Ethiopic zar'e ; 
Hebrew "?tN?l?, the name of a demon, Ethiopic , azaz , el; 
Hebrew D*J3K 'stones,' Ethiopic 'a'ban. The transposing 
of the radicals is, however, not so easily accounted for, being, 
so far as I know, unparalleled in Semitic. 3. In the Hebrew 
account this being is a serpent ; and in the Babylonian Tiamat 
is once called a serpent,* is once pictured on a seal f as a ser- 
pent, and in the fourth Creation Tablet is said to follow Mar- 
duk like a serpent.:]: 

On the other hand, the points of difference are numerous. 
To go into minute detail here would take too long. But the 
general outlines of the furious monster Tiamat, the bold oppo- 
nent of the gods, and of the subtle soeaking serpent of Eden are 
certainly very different, and but for the Oannes story of Be- 
rosos (supra, p. 18) and the testimony of Enoch, the connection 
between them would seem very slight indeed. 

Again, in the Babylonian story the bi-sexual nature of water 
produces all life, divine and human, while in the later Hebrew 

*Cf. Pinches's Babylonian Duplicates of Tablets i. andii., Creation 
Series Bab. and Oriental Record, Jan., 1890. 

t This seal was first published by Dr. William Hayes Ward of New 
York City, in the Bibliotheca Sacra of April, 1881, and is reproduced in 
Sayce's edition of Smith's Chaldean Genesis, p. 90. 

X Cf. supra, p. 12. 
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thought the union of these same elements destroys* the agents 
and representatives of evil. 

Notwithstanding these great differences, we can, with the 
Oannes story and the testimony of Enoch in mind, discern a 
considerable probability that the serpent story of Genesis is 
connected with the Tiamat story of Babylon, though, in the 
long development which the story must have undergone, sev- 
eral strata of ideas which we cannot now trace must have inter- 
vened between the two, if this conjectured identity of origin 
really exists. 



We will next compare the Old Testament passages relating 
to Eahab and Leviathan. 

In Job iii. 8, a passage in which Job is cursing the day of his 
birth, he says : " Let them that cUrse days curse it, them that 
are skilled to rouse up frVl 1 ? ." It is now conceded on all 
sides that jri'V? must be some mythical dragon, something 
which could obscure the orbs of light, render a day dark, and 
intensify the darkness of the night. Again, in Job ix. 13, we 
read : " If God will not withdraw his anger, the helpers of 
Rahab ( DPH ) do stoop under him ; how much less shall I 
answer him ?" Here it is admitted by modern commentators 
even of the conservative school that Rahab is a mythical being 
which with its helpers has come into conflict with God, and 
been overcome by him. Again, Job xxvi. 12, 13 : " He quelleth 
the sea with his power, and by his understanding smiteth through 
Rahab ; by his breath the heavens are bright, his hand pierceth 
the fleeing serpent ( tJTU )." 

In this passage Rahab is further explained by being con- 
nected with the sea, by being made the synonym of serpent, 
and by being explained as one whose conquest is a synonym 
for making the heavens bright. 

In Job xli. we have a long passage, embracing the whole 
chapter, in which leviathan ( JJT1 1 ? ) is' described at length. 
It begins : " Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ?" etc. 
This whole chapter is often explained as a description of the 
crocodile, and most of its imagery is perhaps thus satisfactorily 
accounted for. Verses 19-21, however — "Out of his mouth go 
burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nostrils 
goeth smoke as from a seething caldron. His breath kindleth 
coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth" — is inexplicable if it 
refers to a crocodile, but natural enough if we see in leviathan, 
as before, a storm-dragon, whose breath is lightning. 

* i. e. in Enoch, 100-50 B. C. 
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Again, in Isaiah li. 9, "Art not thou he who hewed Rahab 
in pieces, who pierced through the dragon ( pjf))?" Here 
two things are to be observed : first, Rahab is a synonym for 
the dragon, which points to a mythical origin for the word ; 
and second, the context, which speaks of the passage through 
the Red Sea, indicates that Rahab is figuratively applied to 
Egypt. 

Again, Isaiah xxvii. 1, " In that day shall Yahveh visit with 
the sword the hard and great and strong, the leviathan the fugi- 
tive serpent, and the leviathan the wreathed serpent, and he shall 
slay the j'Jir) in the sea." The prophet is describing a great 

day of judgment, and his imagery of "fugitive serpent," 
"wreathed serpent" (both leviathans), and the dragon ( |\3fl), 
while evidently referring in metaphor to forms of evil, quite as 
evidently are borrowed from a story of a mythical dragon. In 
Isaiah xxx. 7, " Yea, the Egyptians — in vain and empty is their 
help, therefore I proclaim concerning it, Rahab ! they are utter 
indolence." Here once more Rahab seems to be a synonym 
for Egypt. 

In Ps. lxxxvii. 4 we read : " Rahab and Babylon I proclaim 
my votaries ; behold Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia — this 
one was born there." The name Rahab here occurs in a list of 
countries, Babylon, Philistia, Tyre, Ethiopia, and is therefore 
thought, as in passages already cited, to be a metaphorical 
name for Egypt. In Ps. lxxxix. 10, " Thou hast broken Rahab 
in pieces as one that is slain ; thou hast scattered thy enemies 
with the arm of thy strength," Rahab from the context would 
seem to be a mythical enemy of God, though possibly the refer- 
ence is again to Egypt. In Ps. lxxiv. 13, 14 we read : " Thou 
didst divide the sea by thy strength ; thou brakest the heads 
of the dragons ( D'J'Jfi ) in the waters. Thou brakest the 
head of leviathan in pieces, thou gavest him to be meat to the 
people of wild beasts." Again (vv. 16-17), it is said in the 
same connection : " Thou hast prepared the light and the sun, 
thou hast set the borders of the earth, thou hast made summer 
and winter." It is evident in this passage that the dividing of 
the sea does not refer primarily to the passing of the Red Sea 
by the Israelites, and that the "dragons in the waters," if they 
refer figuratively to the Egyptians, did not refer to them pri- 
marily. If they did, the reference to the creation of the sun 
and moon, the bounding of the earth, and the establishment of 
summer and winter, would be entirely out of place. The di- 
viding of the sea is rather the dividing of the waters in the 
creation (Gen. i. 6), and the breaking of the heads of the drag- 
ons is the exploit of the fourth Creation Tablet ; then the refer- 
ence to the sun and moon, etc., follows naturally from the 
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sequence of the events as narrated both in Genesis and in the 
fourth and fifth Creation Tablets. 

In Ps. civ. 25, 26, " Yonder is the sea great and wide, wherein 
are things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
There go ships ; there is leviathan, whom thou hast formed to 
take his pleasure therein." Here the word leviathan seems to 
be applied metaphorically to some sea-monster, as the whale. 
In Ps. xl. 4 we read : " Blessed is the man who maketh Yahveh 
his trust, and respecteth not Rahabs, and such as turn aside to 
lies." Pahab seems here to represent in metaphor simply the 
arrogant or the proud. Once more, in Ps. xc. 10, we read : 
" The days of our years are threescore years and ten, and if by 
reason of strength fourscore years, yet is their Rahab labor and 
sorrow; but it is soon gone, and we fly away." Here again 
Rahab seems to mean simply pride or arrogance. 

In Enoch, sec. x., ch. lx. 7, 8, we read : " In that day there 
shall be separated two monsters, a female monster whose name 
is leviathan, who dwells in the depths of the sea above the 
springs of water, and a male whose name is behemoth, who 
possesses on his breast the invisible wilderness." This passage 
gives us again a connection between leviathan and the sea, 
makes leviathan a female, and also hints at a difference of sex 
in water. 

The same remark applies to the following from 2 Esdras vi. 
49-52 : " Then thou didst preserve two natures ; the name of 
one thou didst call Enoch,* and the name of the second thou 
didst call leviathan. And thou didst separate these from each 
other, for the seventh part where the waters were collected was 
not able to contain them. And thou gavest Enoch one part, 
which was made dry on the third day, that he might dwell in 
it, where there are a thousand mountains. And thou gavest 
leviathan the seventh part, which was wet, and thou didst 
save her to bring destruction on whomsoever thou wishest 
whenever thou wishest." 

To restate the facts brought out in these various passages : 
we have leviathan (the coiler) represented as a serpent in the 
sea pierced by God at a time when he divided the sea and 
created sun and earth, as a fleeing serpent, as a storm-dragon 
able to darken a day and intensify the darkness of night, as a 
female ruler of the sea, and as a J'Jf) or a great dragon. Then 
in other connections leviathan is simply the crocodile or the 
whale. Rahab is a being smitten when the sea is quelled and 
the heavens, made bright, a being accompanied by helpers who 
like their leader are subdued, also a serpent, and a pJF) or 

* Probably an error for behemoth. 
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freat dragon. Then, in other connections, Rahab is sometimes 
Igypt, once an arrogant man, and once pride or arrogance itself. 
Rahab and leviathan are both J'JFl , and hence, as their origin 
and character show, are but two names for the same thing. 

Upon comparing these conceptions with the Tiamat story, 
we nrid the following points of resemblance : 1. Both the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew dragons were connected with 
the dividing of the sea and the creation of the heavens and 
earth. 2. Both are at once sea-dragons and storm-dragons. 3. 
Both are called serpents. 4. Both are females. 5. Both are 
accompanied by a host of attendants, who with themselves 
are conquered by the opposing divinity. In fact there are no 
characteristics of Rahab and leviathan which are not charac- 
teristics of Tiamat. True, leviathan means in some connections 
a crocodile or a whale, and Rahab means Egypt, pride, and an 
arrogant man ; but these are clearly metaphorical uses, in which 
the poetical and rhetorical force gains all its significance from 
the hideous form, evil nature, gigantic power, and grim history 
attributed to the mythical being with whom the name origi- 
nated. 

When all these things are considered, and the kinship of the 
Babylonians and Hebrews with their historical periods of con- 
tact is taken into account, there can remain little doubt that the 
origin of Rahab* and leviathan f is to be found in that of 
Tiamat.^ 

* Cbeyne, in his note on Ps. lxxxvii. 4, compares 3m to the Assyrian 
rahdbu 'a sea monster.' This would indeed be strong evidence in 
point, but the word is unknown to me. In Assyrian the form would 
be ra-'a-bu. In II. R. 35 this word occurs several times, but in such 
connection that its meaning is uncertain. If, however, Cheyne has au- 
thority for his reading in some unpublished tablet, it supplies an impor- 
tant bit of evidence, which would make the identification of Rahab 
with Tiamat practically certain. 

f W. Robertson Smith, in the Religion of the Semites, i. 161, note, sug- 
gests that leviathan is only" the personification of the waterspout. 
When, however, we remember that in Ps. lxxiv. leviathan is distinctly 
connected with the creation, the simple personification of the water- 
spout does not seem a sufficient explanation. It would appear rather 
that the waterspout may have first suggested to the Semitic imagina- 
tion the personification as a dragon of the storm which pro! ably first 
suggested their idea of cosmogony (supra, p. 17), and that leviathan 
comes from that cosmological conception. 

i There is of course a possibility that such ideas as those of Rahab and 
leviathan came from Egypt. Cheyne, in his note on Isa. li. 9, compares 
a passage in the Egyptian book of the dead, where the sun-god Ra is 
addressed thus : "Hail, thou who hast cut in pieces the scorner, and 
strangled the Apophis (i. e. the evil serpent)." It is not the purpose of 
the present paper to enter into an examination of Egyptian ideas. It 
is perhaps sufficient to remark that, whatever resemblances may be 
found in Egypt to Rahab and Leviathan, the kinship of race between 
Hebrews and Babylonians, and their intimate historical connections, 
favor the opinions expressed above. 
vol. xv. 4 
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It would seem that these Semitic mythical notions were so 
wide-spread among the Hebrews that the Hebrew poets and 
prophets could find in references to them some of their most 
powerful illustrations, as Milton and other Christian poets find 
many of theirs in the Greek mythology. 

We will next compare Tiamat with the dragon of the New 
Testament Apocalypse. 

Rev. xii. 3 reads : " And there was seen another sign in 
heaven; and behold, a great red dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his heads seven diadems ;" vs. 7. sq. 
" And there was war in heaven ; Michael and his angels going 
forth to war with the dragon ; and the dragon warred and his 
angels, and tKey prevailed not, neither was their place found 
any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast down, 
the old serpent, he that is called the devil and Satan, the de- 
ceiver of the whole world ; he was cast down to earth, and his 
angels were cast. down with him." Again, Rev. xiii. 1 : " I saw 
a beast coming up out of the sea, having ten horns and seven 
heads, and on his horns ten diadems, and on his heads names of 
blasphemy. And the beast that I saw was like unto a leopard, 
and his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the 
mouth of a Hon ; and the dragon gave him his power and 
throne and great authority." Again, in Rev. xvii. 8 : " The 
beast that thou sawest was and is not, and is about to come up 
out of the abyss and go into perdition." Lastly, in Rev. xxi. 1, 
we read : " I saw a new heaven and a new earth ; for the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed away ; and the sea is no 
more." 

There is to be noted in these passages a very different con- 
ception from any we have hitherto met with in this investiga- 
tion. The imagery is used not to reproduce an old idea, but 
to paint a new and more spiritual picture. It is our present 
task to enquire whence the materials for this picture came ; 
whether the inspired author created them all, or found most of 
them at his hand ready made ? 

In his language the following conceptions stand out clearly : 
evil is personified first as a dragon in the sky, then as a beast 
in the sea — a beast with the form of a leopard, the feet of a 
bear, and the mouth of a lion. The dragon comes up out of 
the abyss, is conquered and cast down, and the characteristic of 
the new age of freedom from sin is that the sea is no more. 
This dragon, like Tiamat, appears in the sky, and like her 
comes up out of the abyss. The sea is thought of as a source 
of evil, and when sin is destroyed the sea is consequently anni- 
hilated. The beast which comes up from the sea, with its leop- 
ard form, bear's feet, and lion's mouth, appears very much 
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like the Tiamat of Assyrian sculptures and seals. And lastly, 
like Tiamat, the dragon and heast are overcome and cast down. 

Does it not seem probable, then, that we have in these 
conceptions the old Babylonian Tiamat taken as the basis of 
this grand imagery of our Apocalypse? Though breathed 
upon by a new spirit, and appearing in a somewhat modified 
form, they are still the conception with which we have become 
familiar. 

The Apocalyptic author goes further than any Jewish writer 
had ever done, and identifies this dragon with Satan. We not 
only find here a picture of Tiamat, but we can trace the chan- 
nel through which these ideas probably reached the Apocalyp- 
tic writer. "We have seen how centuries before there was in 
Israel such a popular familiarity with these ideas that poets and 
prophets could find in them some of their most forcible illustra- 
tions. The book of Enoch, written perhaps not more than a 
century before the beginning of our era, is replete, as the quo- 
tations already made from it show, with these old conceptions. 
They therefore were still entertained in the Jewish popular 
mind when our book of Revelation was written. More than 
this, it is certain that the author was familiar with Enoch itself. 
The Apostle Jude had quoted from it (cf . Jude 14 with Enoch, 
sec. i., ch. i. 9) ; Christ had once expressed himself in its lan- 
guage (cf. Matt. xxvi. 24 with Enoch, sec. vii., ch. xxxviii. 2) ; 
and John himself, while he borrowed from Ezekiel and Daniel 
imagery whicb they had taken from the winged lions and bulls 
of Babylon, borrowed also from Enoch much of the imagery of 
his theophanies (cf . e. g. Enoch, sec. vii., ch. xl.l with Rev. vii.9), 
and, it would seem, this dragon imagery also. 

And can we not find much more force in the Apocalyptic 
imagery when we see in the dragon which personifies for its 
author all the wickedness of his age and of the world a being 
like Tiamat, which opposed creation, at every step resisted God, 
tempted and seduced man, and was the popular personification 
of hideousness, arrogance, and evil ? 



